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ABSTRACT 

Educators and politicians share a problem of 
communication that will have dire consequences for education. 
Legislators see that educators engage in much so-called evaluation, 
Sl^A collect carloads of data, but are rarely critical of existing 
programs or truly innovative in others- Legislators are accused of 
not understanding education, and of interfering with educational 
processes, while educators seem unable to give straightforward, 
factual answers- Legislators see educators fighting among themselves 
for money, and demanding more, but unable to take a stand on how 
money should be raised. While legislators may be supportive of 
postsecondary education, they feel betrayed because of the games 
educators play. However, legislative reform, budget reform, and 
program evaluation are movements in need of one another- One element 
that is needed is a complete and mutually comprehensible information 
system; this may assist the dialogue and movement toward reform- 
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LEGISLATIVE REVIEW: WAR, PEACE OR ARMED TRUCE? 



by 

The Honorable Howard Klebanoff 
Chairman 
House Education Committee 
Connecticut General Assembly 
Hartford s Connecticut 

Remarks at an Invitational seminar on 
"Innovation, Outcomes and the State Budgeting Process" 
San Diego, California 
March 22 - 24, 1976 

When I was first elected to the legislature, someone gave me the following 
description of what I could look forward to: 

"You are entering a survival training course in the Mojave Desert* 
You will find that you have neither the time nor the information 
you need to come to grips with the complex Issues and problems* 
What you accomplish will be in no way commensurate with the agony 
you will undergo and the effort you will make. You will see 
principles go by the wayside. You will be accused of creating 
, problems and of failing to solve them. You will become frustrated, 
angry and disgusted * To the extent you accomplish anything. It will 
be in spite of the system not because of it." 

I have found the above statement particularly accurate when we consider the 
problem of dialogue between educators and legislators. You, by your position, 
are stereotyped as educators and classified as 'educators,' just as I am stero- 
typed and classified as a 'politician,' Together we share a problem of cOFTWiunica- 
tion and It has dire consequences for education. 

At a meeting this past year of state education commissioners of each of the 
fifty states in Laconia, New Hampshire, in discussing critical issues facing 
American education, two recurrent topics listed were: increasing public 
disillusionment with the apparent failure of schools to provide pupils with 
basic skills, and growing hostility on the part of state legislatures and local 
taxpayers to the burden of continually increasing educational expenditures with 
little apparent effort of educators to control rising costs. 

Legislators, I assure you, feel the same issues are involved in higher education. 
State governments are and will be the chief source of funding for higher education. 
Legislators hear educators accuse us of either not understanding the issues In 
higher education or of knowing the issues but responding in a short-sighted or 
politically expedient manner. Legislators, however, look at the request for 
larger budgets, new programs and ask: 

. "Will expanding the present system without meaningful reforms provide 
meaningful education for students?" 

. "Can we meet the demand for relevance in education by developing new 
curricula when we do not really know what a relevant education is?" 
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. Will providing more money for various programs mean anything unless 
we assess and know how effectively available resources are being 
utilized? 

, Will we really be educating our students for life in the 21st century?" 

In the past educators have been allowed to spend without question. The education 
constituency and various lay educational groups were very successful in getting 
legislative support for special bills and increased spending because they were 
able to coalesce around issues. This is all changed now. Politicians are not 
willing to accept glib explanations from educators. The constituencies of 
politicians are demanding answers p becoming issue-orienteds demanding accountability 
of the political process^ and accountability of the political process leads to 
accountability in other areas; for example , how are we spending money in education 
and for what purposes? 

Legislators argue that the 70' s must see a change in the relationship between 
educators and politicians. Too often, however, legislators feel the appearance 
of change is substituted for real change , that too often new names are given to 
old bandaids. Liberals and conservatives alike are demanding answers^ demanding 
change^ demanding relevant data and information systems and, most of allp are 
asking for help. Legislators are interested in educational accountability in 
order to determine priorities, to eliminate ineffective programs^ to improve 
the effectiveness of good programs ^ in short, to obtain factual information on 
which to base complex and difficult legislative decisions* 

As legislators look at programs m see that educators engage in'^much so-called 
evaluation and collect carloads of data. But we wonder for what purposes, since 
rarely are educators critical of an existing program or truly innovative in others. 
Nor do they serve as advocates for students. Most often educators appear to be 
protecting a little bureaucracy, a power base. 

We politicians are tired of being frustrated by educators, of being attacked 
and criticized by educators, of being told directly or indirectly that legislators 
cannot begin to realize how 'complex^ educational programs are. We hear educators 
argue about the need for autonomy, for keeping politics out of the educational 
area. This is a myth. Representatives from all areas of higher education are 
strong and active lobbyists who in many ways know the political system very well, 
and who are very adept at fighting for additional monies, new buildings, new 
programs, an-i who are not necessarily concerned with budget refonn. 

Legislators view educators in a suspect way* We question whether educators are 
aware of the presseing needs In our society. We wonder why educators are 
unable to give us straightforward factual answers. We wonder why educators seem 
to give us generalities or educational jargon rather than relevant data. Terms 
like 'value-added,' 'Incentive grant,' 'outcome-oriented approach- are viewed 
in a suspect manner. Some legislators see these not as helpful tools for obtaining 
information, but rather as deliberate attempts to confuse them. 

Legislators* 1n attempting to make budget decisions* are often shocked to see 
educators fighting each other for expansion of campuses or new programs, or to 
see educators refusing to utilize existing facilities or faculty, or to see 
educators refusing to take a stand on how money should be raised, yet demanding 
mniions of additional dollars 
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Leqislators have three main tasks - representing their constituents, lawmaking, 
and evaluation. The function of lawmaking Is seen by most legislators as the 
the dominant role of the legislature; Maybe because it's a satify^ns "^P'^' 
since we often define success in terms of bills passed or supported and because 
observors judge legislators by their use of the legislative machinery used 
in turning out laws. 

Lawmaking is forward-looking, It Is concerned with a new law, with future 
coSitJSns. with how to remedy a problem or respond to pressure A Problem with 
lawmaking is that it breeds a feeling that laws are sef=ful filling, that the 
act of passing a bill is tantamount to achieving a desired end Our legi si ati^^^ 
machinery has a treinenaous capacity to f tabl ish new programs ^^t little capacty 
to make them work. Thi^ brings us to the area of legislation evaluation-oversignt 
which encompasses budget reform, but also much more. 

This ^unction requires us to review and evaluate the conduct of the executive 
b ch and tSe e??ecls of state government. To nf^ sood laws we must know w a 
happened in the past. We must know. what works and what does not work. We must Know 
w ether a program's objectives are being achieved a^d^t what costs. We must know 
how effective a program is and whether it is more °r Jess effective than some 
other program with the same or sirailar objectives; and what factors make for tne 
success or failure of a program. 

We leaislators develop a habit of looking at our calendars for tomorrow 
¥ uslfn that thlbuslness Of yesterday is having the positive consequences we 
had planned. Review and evaluation 1s hard work. Our fa ^^J^ to do it has led 
to the growth of the executive branch and the erosion of legislative power. 

Yet, nationally legislatures are flexing their muscles, are determined to prove 
that they are a coequal brancFof government with the executive Legislative 
staff, retrieval and information systems have f ^ " ^S^.^lf * 
years Since 1971, Connecticut has established on Office of Legislative 
Research an Office of Fiscal Analysis, a Legislative Commissioners office 
w ichlssi ns°le al staff to all standing con^ittees, t^^^^^^^ ' 
as well as the use of computers for policy analysis. Vet, representatives or tne 
ins? t tions of higher education seem unaware of the changes occurring in^^^^^ 
legislative process and do not realize that legislators realy want inform^ 
on which to base decisions. Legislators are seeing that it s hard to develop 
information by which to assess the effectiveness of a P'^^gram. Often we receive 
merely a narrative of the program. Too often we a-^e °^|^;;helmed w^^ Jo S ' 
and 'evaluation' is equated with more piles of paper. For eva Ration to work^ 
legislators must know how to evaluate the evaluations, and evaluators must learn 
how to collect relevant data for legislators. 

Legislative reform, budget reform, and program evaluation movements in ne^^ 

of one another. It takes staff, ski 11,^ data information retn^ 

systems to make evaluation work. Likewise, it includes performance 

an examination of whether programs have been administered faithfully, em^ 

and effectively. It includes compliance audit, the way adjji strati vebeha^ 

coincides with legislative Intent and also an °f '^aJi^^^^^jLf ^an be mirl 
policies, procedures, time and whether equipment and facil ties can before 
effectively used. Another part is program audit which explores tne eTtectiv 
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of programs and whether and to what extent objectives are being accomplished. 
We not only need skilled auditors to do this but legislative staff to make use 
of reports prepared by auditors and to give brief and concise summaries to their 
harried legislators, 

i 

As legislators recieve information we must be careful how we use 1t, We must be 
careful about Invading the academic area 5 whether it be in mandating teacher 
loadSs setting fees, decreeing programs^ or 1n restricting out-of-state students* 
Yets as we wrestle with the Information we receive and with many other pressing 
problems^ we lose sympathy with institutions that appear to want to do business 
as usual. We may be very supportive of postsecondary education but feel betrayed 
because of the games educators play or do not play. 

Survival of higher education depends on an accomodation with the state government. 
It also means that institutions should take the lead in defending their roles, 
missions^ and goals, Howeverj in doing so^ institutions have the responsibility 
of demonstrating that they are^aware of the dianges taking place in government, 
1n society, and In student needs. 

Educators must realize that legislative staff will now challenge the information 
submitted by educators. Educators must realize that higher education has to 
compete for scarce dollars and that higher education has reached a new low In 
terms of priority for state funding. 

Legislators see educators overwhelming us with surveys and yet little attempt 
Is being made by educators to adjust to the problem of utilizing limited or 
existing resources. Educators are often viewed as merely striving to protect 
a power base and not responding to the needs of the student-consumer, the market 
place or the funding sources. Educators are giving legislators the Impression that 
they will continue to do the same and hope that conditions will get better next 
year. 

Legislators are increasingly aware of the variety of means to provide postsecondary 
education. As The Commission on Nontradi tlonal Education reported 1n 1973, over 
32 million persons are engaged in such nontradi tional education compared to 8 or 
9 million In colleges or universities. Legislators are also aware of the variety 
of technology available and yet the Information legislators receive often ignores 
these new resources. 

I find it interesting that n£ educator has ever. approached me about budget. 

but has merely sought more money and/or less constraints. Likewise^ few legislators 

see the problem as one of budget reform, although almost all would agree with 

the need for better information. As Lyman Glenny stated recently in a speech 

In St, Petersburg, Florida: 

"Governors and legislators are aware, sometimes seemingly more acutely 
than educators, that the climate and environment for postsecondary 
education is . In a volatile state of flux. They want the state-level 
agencies and the Institutions to take a more studied and aggressive 
stand on how and in what dimensions each campus will fit into the 
new spectrum of agencies and modes of education. What they really 
want Is probably Impossible to provide in absolute detail. But what 
they observe is that which is reported by the presidents, some 
tightening up on courses and programs and on number of faculty, but 
not much; and a great deal of laissez-faire thinking about the future." 
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As I have been arguing, there is a desperate need for vital data, for fact 
sharing and dialogue. There may be problems as to exactly what information is 
collected or how it is used, but dialogue is essential. For examplei politicians 
and educators both want information about students but educators often want 
to know whether or not a student succeeded in obtaining a job. Educators 
collect information on faculty course loads for scheduling, while legislators 
may seek it to determine if professors are earning their money. 

It is a time for a reappraisal of budgeting for both legislators and educators 
and for examining how we collect and utilize data. Legislators are forced to 
justify their decisions to their constituents, to taxpayers and others. Academics 
must realize, therefore, that there will be no truce and that they will have to 
answer questions convincingly. , .or face the consequences. 

Concepts such as zero-based budgeting, program performance budgeting, formula 
budgeting may help but are not the end-all and, as I mentioned earlier^ neither 
are various concepts like value-added, I realize it's frustrating to educators 
but no matter what concepts are used, or what Information is supplied or what 
surveys may demonstrate, ultimately the legislative decision will be a political 
one. 

Legislators want to see that institutions have good administrators, that policy 
decisions seem relevant to today's society, that estimates of revenues and 
expenditures are realistic, that there is good internal budgeting and accounting 
after the appropriations are made, and that facilities are being well utilized. 
If information dialogue can demonstrate this, then the political decisions may 
be more supportive of institutional needs. 

Legislators and educators must realize that for too many programs there is a lack 
of data. For some of the programs, it is unlikely that the "right'' data can 
ever be collected and reported. Under these circumstances, the proper approach 
is to design less perfect measures for which data are available or can be acquired. 
Rather than waiting for the ideal, some data bearing on program effectiveness is 
better than none at all. 

There are needs for a complete and operational data base — one that would utilize 
data to measure results against objectives, to assess cost effectiveness of 
programs and to establish priorities for available resources, but the data collected 
must be relevant to the legislator as well as the educator. 

When I asked our budget analyst from Connecticut for suggestions, she stated 
that educators should plan together a standard format for collection and reportlnji 
of data and that the legislature should set certain priorities, eliminate 
artificial deadlines, and that both groups should eliminate the maze that a 
budget must go through before it Is adopted. Likewise, the data needed should be 
geared into the system for continued collection and easy access. Outcome data 
should Include not just the number of graduates produced, but quality 5 i.e,, a 
follow-up of what happens to the graduates in terms of becoming a contributing 
member of society. 

It was also suggested that a budget broken down by programs with outcome data 
will demonstrate what is being produced and the quality of the product, which can 
then be compared by programs within an institution and between institutions. 



The budget analyst hoped that such coniparisons could demonstrate to the educator 
where change is needed by showing: 

a. what programs should be eliminated and what new ones should be started 

b. what other institutions are producing more or better products in the 
same program areas , and therefore give ideas of ways to improve 

c. possible areas of shared programs between institutions 

d. the need to search for more innovative and possibly cheaper ways to 
teach and* therefore* force a shake-up of the status quo. 

In stressing budget reform, please understand that legislators want to know about 
all sources of revenue collected, including federal grants* extension funds* 
auxiliary service fees, private fees and others* Likewise, legislators should 
look carefully at the controls they have placed on institutional spending or on 
the power the executive branch may have to withhold funds or approve or disapprove 
of hiring or filling positions, especially in times of fiscal crisis. If educators 
have the data* have the necessary understanding of the political arena* then 
educators will have earned the right to demand the flexibility to operate and 
to make their own decisions subject only, to standard post-auditing procedures* 

With dialogue, with an understanding of our respective problems and responsibilities* 
educators and legislators can each improve the way our respective institutions 
respond to today's needs, We each must realize that we are dealing with limited^ 
resources. We must not stereotype each other. We must find common ground on which 
to work together perhaps helping the student to recieve an appropriate education 
can be the starting point. 

We legislators want to build a sound educational system for each student. 
Legislators and educators each have expertise which can benefit this goal. Educators 
have expertise in determining what is needed educationally. Legislators 
have expertise in making the political process respond to these needs. Our goal 
should be similar not dissimilar. Legislators and educators should not be at war 
with each other. We must not share the goal of self-perpetuation with which 
regretfully, we are both deeply concerned* educators of continuing outmoded programs, 
legislators of continuing in office. We must Instead share the problems of 
critical analysis and the goal of self-renewal- 

Much of the information legislators need can be supplied by educators. You* the 
educators, must help determine the educational needs of institutions. You must 
help, us, the politicians, to determine realistically what the budget needs are 
in today's world. 

You can help us understand what legislative mandates are needed or which ones are 
unworkable. You can demonstrate what budget reforms are necessary and why. 

You must become public relations experts and practical politicians. We both 
share the responsibility for helping today's students meet tomorrow's demands. 
We both realize the importance of education in today's society. 

Educators and legislators should not merely coexist* should not merely confront each 
other. We should work together to see that the educational system and the political 
system are truly responsive to today's needs. We can work together, we must work 
together, but I hope we do so with a full understanding of each other's needs, 
problems, goals and responsibnitles. 



